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MAY WE 


{1] HarRotp MACMILLAN, British 
For’gn Sec’y, ans’g Moscow claim 
that British Broadcasting Corp’n 
uses too many frequencies in 
broadcasting to East Europe: “If 
you force a man to talk to you 
thru a brick wall, you can hardly 
complain if he raises his voice.”. . . 
{2] NIKOLAI GRIBACHEV, mbr Union 
of Soviet Writers, currently tour- 
ing U S: “Americans are begin- 
ning to realize that to make good 
weather in world affairs is no less 
important than to make fast auto- 
mobiles or comfortable homes.”.. . 
[3] Bos Hope, comedian, seeking 
permission to film a tv show in 
Moscow with Russian stars: “I un- 
derstand there are some very good 
comics in Moscow. There have 
been cultural exchanges of farmers 
and journalists. Why not an ex- 
change of comics?”. [4] Harry 
A BULLIs, chmn, Gen’l Mills, Inc: 
“No qualified person should have 
much trouble finding a job in the 
next 10 yrs. In that period our 
population will grow by 17% while 
the work force will increase only 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 


YOU ON THAT? 


ADLAI STEVENSON, announcing his 
quest for Democratic Presidential 
nomination, with a bid to appro- 
priate Republican “peace-prosperi- 
ty-progress” slogan: “The task for 
the Democratic Party is to make 
‘prosperity and peace’ not a politi- 
cal slogan but an active search for 
a better America and a _ better 
world.” 


99 





7%”. . . [5] Mrs ADELE S MOSSLER. 
director, Play Schools Ass’n of 
N Y: “Recreation is the essential 
4th “R” of our educational pro- 
gram, but there is still no wide 
acceptance of it as a vital force in 
the development of personality.” 

[6] Douctas McKay, Sec’y of 
Interior: “There is no such issue 
as a public vs private power fight. 
The issue is whether all future 
power development in the Western 
U S, costing billions of dollars, is 
to be paid for by the Fed’l Treas- 
ury or thru co-operative efforts of 
gov’t and local groups.” 
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Already the more optimistic eco- 
nomic forecasters are predicting a 
gross nat’l product at a $400-bil- 
lion rate for '56. Final figures for 
55 will not be available for sev- 
eral mo’s yet, but the total will 
exceed estimates made by our eco- 
nomic “best-guessers” a yr ago. 
(The average of forecasts at that 
time was in the gen’l range of 
$360 billion.) 

As we pointed out when the 
last crop of annual forecasts came 
along, gross nat’l product (known 
to economists as GNP) is not a 
very dependable index of business 
health. It does not take into acc’t 
the important factor of inflation. 
Price increases boost the nat’l 
product total without increasing 
actual production. A typical ex- 
ample might be cited in the steel 
price increase following wage ad- 
justments a few mo’s ago. But 
when steel spokesmen tell us, as 
they did last wk, that long-range 
plans are under way to increase 
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Capacity to 200 million tons a yr 
we nave a more grapnic picture of 
dustrial growth in peacetime. 
4cuS YrepresenuS a oU% increase 
over present Capacity. And we can 
au recall the early war yrs when 
steel capacity attained the then- 
almost-lcredible goal of 100 mil- 
lion tons a yr. 

Kiven if prices remained stable, 
normal population growth would 
necessitate an annual increase in 
gross nat’i preduct merely to hold 
our comparative position. Few of 
us realize the full significance of 
our population growth. It is worth 
noting that most of the increase is 
in non-productive mbrs of the so- 
cial order. More babies are being 
born (37 million in the past 10 
yrs) and a higher percentage of 
us are living on into the post-re- 
tirement yrs. For the next 2 dec- 
ades at least the working group 
can anticipate supporting a heavi- 
er load of non-productive citizens. 
Contemplated increases in con- 
sumption are startling. The Whal- 
ey-Eaton Service estimates that 
within 15 yrs the economy will be 
gobbling up 5 billion more lbs of 
meat and billion-dozen more eggs. 
Other foodstuffs will be in pro- 
portionate demand, not to mention 
apparel, shelter and the other 
requisites of modern life. 
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. He who never quotes, is never quoted” / 


AMERICA—1 

The upper and lower income 
groups buth use the same vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, deep freez- 
ers, oil burners, gas and electric 
stoves, radios, tv sets. They 
read the same newspapers and 
magazines, go to the same movies. 

. They smoke the same brands 
of cigarettes, drink the same fro- 
zen orange juice, eat the same 
canned, frozen, or out - of - season 
fresh food, bought at the same 
suner-mkt. This momentous devel- 
opment has been taking place not 
in com:munist Russia but in capi- 
talist America. Of all the great 
industrial nations, the one _ that 
clings most tenaciously to private 
capitalism has come closest to the 
socialist goal of providing abun- 
dance for all in a classless society. 


—Dr J Freprric DewHurRsT and 
assoc’s, “America’s Needs & Re- 
sources,” 20th Century Fund re- 


port 


AUTOMATION—? 

Automation holds out the prom- 
ise of vast improvements in living 
conditions, leisure and nat’'l 
streneth. . . But the widespread 
introduction of automation within 
the coming decade or 2 will pre- 
sent us with serious economic and 


social problems, involving distri- 
bution of the labor force, geo- 
graphical shifts of industry, the 


upneradine of labor and the needs 
for substantial yrly increases in 
consumer purchasing power, for 
ravidly growing mkts.—Watter P 
REUTHER, Pres CIO, Business Wk 


{] 
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BEHAVIOR—3 

Equip unthinking, unreflective, 
prejudiced men with highly devel- 
oped skill and technique that our 
modern methods of teaching can 
give them, and you are putting 
dynamite in the hands of children 
You are giving them wonderful 
ability to “put something over” 
but no sense of what should be 
put over.—EVERETT DEAN MaAnrtTIN, 
New Outlook. 





CHTLD—Training—1 

We can fly jet airplanes, broad- 
cast color television, make atomic 
power, but we’re not sure how to 
bring up children.—Banking. 


CHRISTIANITY—5 

Dr Donald G Miller of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va, tells of the experience of a 
minister friend of his who was 
awakened at midnight with a tele- 
phone call from a young girl ask- 
ing him, “What do I believe?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked 

“TI mean just that. What do I 
believe? I have just ret’d from an 
evening with a group of girls. One 
was a Roman Catholic: she knew 
what she believed. Another was a 
Jewish girl: she knew what she 
believed. A 3rd was a Christian 
Scientist: she knew what she be- 
lieved. I, a Protestant, was the 
only one there who did not know 
what I believe. Now, what do I 
believe? Tell me!”—Our Protestant 
Heritage. 
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peers 
by Les and Liz Carpencet 


Junketing mbrs of the House 
Commerce Committee are back 
from a round-the-world trip with 
some tales on touring Russia. “To 
my horror,” rep’ts Rep Walter 
Rogers (D-Tex) “I found there 
are thousands—maybe millions—of 
people in Russia who've never 
heard of Texas! Man, they’ve real- 
ly got that Curtain down!” 

The group had prepared them- 
selves in advance by learning a 
few Russian words, such as 
“spaceba,” meaning “thank you.” 
To the driver who had taken them 
from the Moscow airport to their 
hotel, Rep Chas A Wolverton (R- 


N J) graciously said, “Spaceba.” 
The reply from the chauffeur 
came back in English: “Don’t 
mention it!” 


“ ” 


The best way to keep from put- 
ting your foot in your mouth in 
social Washington is to keep your 
mouth full of hors d’oeuvres, coun- 
sels Capital Society Columnist 
Betty Beale. “The wise President,” 
writes Miss Beale, “is the one who 
sweeps all other business aside at 
the morning Cabinet meeting and 
says, ‘If you're hitting the party 
circuit tonight, boys, head for the 
buffet!” 

At the Soviet Embassy reception 
marking anniv of Bolshevik Revo- 
lution (1500 invited; 743 came) no 
caviar was served. But next night 
newsmen found platters of it at a 
press reception given by violently 
anti-Russian American - Legion! 
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CHRISTMAS—6 
Parental chorus destined to be 


heard all over the nation again 
this Nov, then forgotten in Dec: 
“We are going to cut down on 


Christmas spending this yr; we 
simply can’t afford to go wild like 
we usually do.” — Burton HILLIs, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


“ ” 


The joy of brightening other 
lives, bearing others’ burdens, eas- 
ing others’ loads and supplanting 
empty hearts and lives with gen- 
erous gifts is for us the magic of 
Christmas.——-W C Jones, Link. 


CONTENTMENT—7 

It’s a wise thing to be satisfied 
with your lot—even if you haven't 
a lot. — Pum Mann, York Trade 
Compositor. 


DEMOCRACY—8 

Democracy can have no preju- 
dice. The color of a man’s skin, 
his social standing, or his mat’! 
wealth has no meaning in the 
democratic spirit. True democracy 
judges ideas solely on their merit, 


never asking what company they 
keep.—WILLETT L HarpDIN, World 
Affairs Qtly. 
EDUCATION—9 

Something—an idea, a _ fact—is 
offered by a book, a teacher, or 


the experience of life. If it flows 
over and past one, there is no ed- 
ucation. If it sticks to one, and 
becomes training or habit, never- 
theless there may be little or no 
education. If one deals with it, 
thoughtfully and reasonably, in 
terms of what one already is and 
with a result that thereafter one 
is by some degree more than one 
was before, there is surely educa- 
tion.—Ros’t REDFIELD, anthropolo- 
gist. 


FAMILY LIFE—10 

Few would be where they are 
today if all mothers had demanded 
time-and-a-half for overtime work. 
—Centralia (Ill) Sentinel. 
FREEDOM—11 

It is my earnest conviction that 
everyone should be in jail at least 
once in his life and that the im- 
prisonment should be on suspicion 
rather than proof; it should last 
at least 4 mo’s; it should seem 
hopeless; and preferably the pris- 
oner should be sick half of the 
time. Only by such imprison- 
ment does he learn what real 
freedom is worth.—Gorpon S SEa- 
GRAVE, My Hospital in the Hills 
(Norton). 


GOD—and Man—12 

A very renowned Scottish minis- 
ter dreamed he died. He knocked 
at the Pearly Gates and St Peter 
came and looked at him and said, 
“Who are you?” The Scot thought 
of course he would know him—ev- 
erybody did. But St Peter said he 
had never heard of him. The Scot 
said, “Never heard of me—my fa- 
mous sermons, my welfare and 
community work, my great minis- 
try?” St Peter repl’d, “No,” but 
then looked at him more closely 
and said, “Are you the one who 
fed the sparrows?” The Scot ans’d, 
“Why, yes.” “Then,” said St Peter, 
“come right in. The Protector of 
the sparrows wants to thank you.” 
—Mrs THEODORE S CHAPMAN, pres, 
Gen’] Fed’n of Women’s Clubs. 
Gen’l Fed’n Clubwoman. 


HAPPINESS—13 

Happiness is a tear wiped away, 
a smile made to appear, a child to 
whom one has given life, an old 
man who has been’ consoled.— 
MAXENCE VAN DER MEERCH, quoted 
in Ave Maria. 


QUOTE For 
Christmas 


Here’s a way to pay timely 
tribute to your pastor, a val- 
ued educator, a special friend 
who does a good deal of pub- 


lic talking. Send a Gift sub- 
scription to Quote! Subscrip- 
tions start Jan 1, but the 
Christmas issue will accom- 
pany a card announcing your 
gift. We'll make every effort 
to notify recipients before 
Christmas Day. But Holiday 
mails move slowly. So, place 
your order now. 


Your own renewal (extended 
for one year from present ex- 
piration date) may be included 
at these rates: 

Single yrly subscription $ 6.00 
2 l-yr sub’s or one 2-yr 10.00 
3 l-yr sub’s 14.75 
oS: re 19.50 


GB 229 BEE cos cicie dicen 24.25 
G Beer GE. nok cdswovess 29.00 
D G9 GE ck vase w odes 33.50 
i eee Se. . dioatcareess 38.00 
D ErOP IE nb ck S icesese 42.50 
10 or more 

ey ee $4.25 each. 





HUMILITY—14 

In all walks of life 
ages, the truly great are always 
humble and approachable. They 
lack even the appearance of osten- 
tation. The greater they are the 
more humble they become. They 
realize their own limitations and 
the immensity of the vast un- 
known. — VELMA N SIMONSEN, Re- 
lief Soc’y Mag. 
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and in all 








Tne sales of new cars hit an 
all-tume high 
What'll we do when they top 


ven the peak or this yr's 
well-nigh 
euwnper-.o-bumper crop? 


—JHAN SARTWELL, Christian 
Science Monitor. 15 





29 
IMMORTALIT Y—16 

We die to live; we do not live 
to die—Rev J VINCENT TOWNSLEY, 
Christian Advocate. 


iNFLATION—l7 

Last spring Ted Williams signed 
u baseball comtract for $.106,000 a 
yr, topping Babe Ruth’s $80,000 in 
1931. But after taxes, Williams will 


have oniy about $40,000 against 
Ruth’s $68,535. 
Since inflation has destroyed 


much of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, Williams can purchase 
less than % of what Ruth could 
have purchased in 1931. 

It Williams were to have puying 
power in 55 equivalent to Ruth’s 
in °31, he would have to be paid 
about $940,000.—Freeman. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—18 

If life were lived backwards, 
from old age to youth, there’d be 
a lot more juvenile delinquents.— 
Nat'l Safety News. 


ENOWLEDGE—19 

It is easy enough to store in- 
formation in our own minds, in a 
library, in a filing system or in a 
computing machine, but it always 
seems to be exasperatingly diffi- 
cult to get out again—B V Bow- 
pen, Faster than Thought: A Sym- 
posium on Digital Computing Ma- 
chines (Pitman, London). 
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LANGUAGE—20 

In human reiations a little lan- 
guage goes farther than a little of 
aimost anything elise. Whereas one 
language now often makes a wall, 


two can make a gate—WALTER V 
KAULFERS, Univ of Il, “For’gn 
Languages for Today’s Needs,” 
Progressive Education, 9-’55. 
LIFE—Living—21 

Tnere is one supreme virtue a 


man may have. It is ioyalty to the 
adventure of liie. If there is one 
supreme disloyalty, one _ greatest 
course of treason, possible to men, 
it is that in this great adventure, 
this struggle, this searching for a 
good way of life, we do not do the 
best we can. To be dilettante, 


playing with life, is treason.—As- 
THUR E MorcGan, Search for Pur- 
pose (Antioch). 


MARRIED LIFE—22 

No doubt marriages are made in 
heaven, but it seems probable that 
we earthlings are responsible for 
the maintenance work.—OREN AR- 
NOLD, Presbyterian Life. 


NATURE—23 

In one sense nature is neither 
for nor against what have come to 
be human ideals. She includes both 
what we call good and what we 
call evil. We are simply among 
her experiments, tho we are in 
some respects the most successful 
—Jos Woop Krutcn, The Voice of 
the Desert (Sloane). 


POPULATION—24 

The utmost development of ag- 
riculture and industry cannot pos- 
sibly keep pace with a population 


growth arising from a natural 
birth rate and a modern death 
rate—Kart Sax, Standing Room 
Only (Beacon). 








If Johnny can’t read, his 
ents can—and 


par- 
they had best be 
getting on with their home work, 
too, or there will be a host of dis- 


appointed book vendors. Publish- 
ers’ Wkly rep’ts that more books 
were published in Oct this yr than 
in any previous Oct in the post- 
war decade. The actual number 
was 1467 as compared with 1408 
in the same month last yr. Some 
of Johnny’s brothers and _ sisters 
must be reading. Simon & Schus- 
ter come up with the heartening 
news that Golden Books have just 
set a new annual record of 48 
million copies 


Negroes contemplating motor 
trips in the U S, Canada, Alaska 
and Mexico should be aided by 
Go-Guide to Pleasant Motoring. 
The book lists 2,000 hotels, motels, 
tourist homes and resorts where 
all Americans are welcome. Guide 
is published (at $1) by Andrew F 
Jackson and Associates, 918 F St 
N W, Washington 4, D C, and is 
currently distributed without 
charge by American Oil Co thru 
selected service stations. 


How do novelists invent their 
fictional characters? “The anato- 
my of inspiration is complex and 
difficult,” says Irving Wallace. 
Some writers have more nearly, 
more completely “made up” their 
characters. But Mr Wallace holds 
that it is extremely difficult to 
completely devise a fictional char- 


We are indebted to Paul Na- 
than for the intriguing infor- 
mation that the Kinsey re- 
ports, in the Dewey Decimai 
classification, appear under 
“Useful Arts—Applied Science.” 





eo 
47 


acter. In The Fabulous Originals 
(Knopf) he relates the real-life 
stories of individuals who inspired 
such characters as Sherlock 
Holmes, Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
and Robinson Crusoe. You'll find 
them quite as fascinating as the 
fictional counterparts. 


After telling us at length what 
a goody-good world we have here, 
in Count Your Blessings (Ran- 
dom) author Dr Israel Chodos 
concedes that a few aspects are 
not quite perfect. In his “Unfin- 
ished Business” chapter he urges 
rebuilding of the American family. 
Deploring busy parents’ reluctance 
to give attention to their children, 
he tells of one tired young father 
who saw the light. Home after a 
hectic business day, the parent 
harshly dismissed his noisy brood 
and packed them off to bed hasti- 
ly. Next morning he awoke to find 
this note beneath his bedroom 
door: “Be good to your children 
and they will be good to you 
Yours truly, God.” 
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Com LG 


Entering the yr’s busiest season 
Jor society columnists, we mark 
the 180th b'day (Dec 16, 1775) of 
Jane Austen, English novelist who 
would be a devastating social re- 
porter in this age. Her Pride and 
Prejudice and other novels show 
pointed humor, but her letters to 
her sister contain Miss Austen’s 
most biting comments on society’s 
foibles. We quote her on various 
topics: 





Fashion Notes: 

“Mrs Blount appeared ex- 
actly as she did in Sept, with the 
same broad face, diamond ban- 
deau, white shoes, pink husband, 
and fat neck.’ 

Birth Announcements: 

“Mrs Hall, of Sherborne, was 
brought to bed yesterday of a dead 
child, some wks before she ex- 
pected, owing to a fright. I sup- 
pose she happened unawares to 
look at her husband.” 

On Bad Plays: 

“L and M revelled last 
night in Don Juan, whom we left 
in hell at half-past eleven.” 

On Good Authors: 

“Walter Scott has no business to 
write novels, especially good ones. 
It is not fair. He has fame and 
profit enough as a poet, and 
should not be taking the bread 
from other people’s mouths.” 
Stag Lines: 

“There was a scarcity of men in 
gen’l, and a still greater scarcity 
of any that were good for much.” 
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PREPAREDNESS—25 


A farmer, interviewing a hired 
hand, asked his faults. “Well,” the 
man ans’d, “the last fellow I 
worked for said I was awful hard 
to wake up during a bad wind 
storm at night.” 


The farmer hired him, but a few 
wks later had reason to remember 
the man’s statement. A heavy wind 
storm hit the area and the farmer 
woke instantly and went to waken 
the hired hand so they could check 
on stock and equipment. But the 
man would not wake up. Finally 
the farmer went out alone. To his 
amazement he found the barn 
doors securely fastened. The hay 
stack was tightly anchored with a 


heavy tarpaulin. The lumber pile 
had heavy stones on top. 

A great light dawned on the 
farmer. He now knew why his 


hired man slept soundly while the 
wind blew hard at night—KVP 
Philosopher, hm, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. 


PROGRESS—26 

Progress is merely the slow pro- 
cess of falling in line with the 
schemes of the minority.—Reading 
Magazine, hm, Reading Co. 


RECREATION—27 

Americans are more skillful 
workers than players. The church- 
es are realizing that people have 
to learn how to enjoy their free 
time. New fterests in life can be 
developed during these leisure hrs. 
New hobbies can be enjoyed. The 
solidarity of the family can be 
strengthened by common activities 


and interests of its mbrs in the 
free hrs. — C EVERETT WAGNER, 
Forbes. 






Hannukah 
of Lights) 


(10-17, Hebrew Festival 


Dec 11—Universal Bible Sunday. 
...-JCI Day (anniv of 1944 found- 
ing of Jr Chambers of Commerce 
Internat’]). . 205th anniv (1750) 
of b of Isaac Shelby, 1st gov of 
Ky and one cf earliest 3-war vet- 
erens (Indian, Revolutionary, and 
1812)... N Y C’s mammoth Bank 
of the United States (60 branches, 
400,000 depositors) folded 25 yrs 
ago (1930), climaxing 1,300 U S 
bank failures. 


Dec 12 After being shipped 
home in chains thru efforts of a 
jealous governor, Christopher Co- 
lumbus was pardoned and freed 
455 yrs ago (1500) by King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella; he kept 
his fetters always “as memorials 
of the reward of his services.”. . 
lst Negro Congressman, J H Rain- 
ey (D-SC) was sworn in 85 yrs ago 


(1870); he held office for 10 yrs. 
Dec 13—Feast of Santa Lucia 
(big Scandinavian occasion, where 


St Lucy festivals merge with an- 
cient rites for Lucina, pagan har- 


vest goddess). 120th anniv 
(1835) of b of Phillips Brooks, 
great American religious leader 
and author of O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem. 

Dec 14—Ember Days (14, 16, & 
17). . . 60 yrs ago (1895) a slight, 
stammering boy named _ Albert 


Frederick Arthur George was 


Week of 
Dec 11-17 


+ 


born; he Britain’s King 


Geo VI 


became 
(d 1952). 


Dec 15—Bill of Rights Day (an- 
niv of 1791 adoption). 145 yrs 
ago (1810) our Ist Irish magazine, 
The Shamrock, began publication 
mW Y¥ ¢. . America’s lst drug 


dictionary, the 1st gen’l pharma- 
copoeia, was published in Boston 
135 yrs ago (1820). Famed 


Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, was killed 
65 yrs ago (1890) in a S Dakota 
skirmish with U S troops. 


Dec 16—Ludwig von Beethoven, 
German composer and unsurpassed 
master of instrumental music, was 
b 185 yrs ago (1770). . . 180th an- 
niv (1775) of b of Jane Austen, 
whose wry chronicles of English 
country gentry became fiction 
classics. . . The 1st American fire 
of great destructive force did $26 
million damage in N Y C 120 yrs 
ago (1835). 


Dec 17—Pan American Aviation 
Day (by Presidential proclamation, 
honoring anniv of Wright  bro’s 
1903 Kitty Hawk flight). . 195th 
anniv (1760) of b of Deborah 
Sampson, lst woman known to 
serve in U S Army in male guise: 
she went undiscovered until York- 
town. . . The 1st U S electric firm, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co, 
was incorp’d 75 yrs ago (1880). . 
The Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, the group which finally made 
prohibition Jaw, formed 60 yrs ago 
(1895). 
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“if you really want world trade,” 


Harad Macinulan, britisn For’gn 
pecy, taruy told Soviet deiegates 
to tue Geneva Cont, “you snould 
Start trading here.’ But the conf 
conciuded last wk with a pretty 
clear implication that tne primary 
interest of tne Soviet lies in im- 
porting strategic war materials and 
exporting surplus arms to areas 
where they can be counted on to 
create the maximum mischief. 

Tnere can be no question as to 
the weed ior consumer goods 
amongst tne more - than - three - 
quarters-of-a-biuion persons who 
currentiy resiae in Communist- 
dominated areas. But need, un- 
happily, is not the basis ot world 
wade. In ali trade, whether it be 
domestic or for’gn, there must be 
an exchange of approximate val- 
ues. And it is right there that the 
Reds, by ail realistic calculations, 
fail to measure up. They simply 
cannot, with their present inade- 
quate production facilities, provide 
the exchange merchandise for ex- 
tensive world trade. The record 
speaks clearly. Last yr the non- 
Communist countries sold the So- 
viet Union goods valued at $585 
million; bought from the Soviet 
goods valued at $470 million. 
These, at ist glance, may seem 
like sizeable sums. But, as Wm 
Henry Chamberlin recently pointed 
out in the Wall St Jnl, this is less 
than the annual internat’l trade 
turnover of little Switzerland, with 
a population of 5 million. 
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RISK—28 

Why not go out on a limb? Isn’t 
that where the fruit is?—Frank 
ScuLLy, quoted in Whatsoever 
Things, hm, Stetson Univ. 


SECURITY—29 

One of the gravest dangers that 
confronts us today is the tempta- 
tion to reject the long tradition of 
taking risks, of gambling on the 
intelligence, the fortitude, the vir- 
tue of the American people—and 
embrace instead an illusive securi- 
ty.— HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Free- 
dom, Loyalty, Dissent (Oxford 
Press). 


SELF—Analysis—30 
Be careful about calling yourself 
an “expert.” One definition is that 


an “ex” is a has-been, and a 
“spurt” is a drip under pressure.— 
S L McNamara, Randolph (Wis) 
Advance. 

SOVIET—Espionage—31 

Tne Soviet espionage network 
abroad today is the largest on 


earth, probably larger than the in- 
telligence systems of all other na- 
tions combined. Based on the one 
hand on 46 embassies, legations 
and missions abroad, and on the 
other on 53 Communist parties of 
the non-satellite world as well as 
a number of networks independent 
of Soviet embassies and Commu- 
nist parties, the Soviet intelligence 
system is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena of our times. 
Davin J DALLIn, Soviet Espionage 
(Yale). 


TEACHERS—Teaching—32 

A student describes a prof: “He 
has so much to say about what he 
means he gets you all confused.”— 
MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


THOUGHT—33 

An intellectual is always suspect 
because he thinks too much. Such 
folks are popularly considered 
dangerous, unhealthy, not quite 
normal, inclined to have question- 
able companions. — Horace Coon, 
Triumph of the Eggheads (Ran- 
dom House). 


UNITED NATIONS—34 

The UN, since ’45, has cost the 
average American about $5.32.— 
LAWRENCE GALTON, American Mag. 


WORK—35 

Man must work. That is cer- 
tain. But he may work grudgingly 
or he may work gratefully; he 
May work aS a Man or he may 
work as a machine. There is no 
work so rude that he may not ex- 
alt it; no work so impassive that 
he may not breathe a soul into it; 
no work so dull that he may not 
enliven it.—HENRY GILEs, quoted 
in Argonaut. 


WORLD RELATIONS—36 

My own guess is that our age 
will be remembered chiefly for 
having been the first age since the 
dawn of civilization in which peo- 
ple dared to think it practicable 
to make the benefits of civilization 
available for the whole human 
race.—ARNOLD TOYNBEE, U S Air 
Services. 


“ ” 


A knowledge of for’gn languages 
can no longer be looked upon sim- 
ply as an ornament. For an ever- 
increasing proportion of the resi- 
dents of our once-isolated conti- 
nent, such knowledge has become 
for the first time an extremely 
practical need. — ARTHUR BESTOR, 
The Restoration of Learning 
(Knopf). 





As the ’56 election yr approaches 
we find the nat’l opinion poll- 
takers in a not-too-happy mood. 
Assuming Eisenhower refuses to 
run, they anticipate a close race 
for the Presidency—and close races 
are tough for the forecasters, who 
normally allow a 3-point margin 
for error. Some of the old-timers, 
it’s rumored, may even decline to 
stick out their statistical necks. 

Science Conquers All: A forest 
fire in Washington state has been 
extinguished by spraying water 
from an aircraft. Recently a 
ground crew and the aircraft were 
simultaneously dispatched to fight 
a d0-acre fire. By the time the 
ground men arrived, the aircraft 
had completely suppressed the fire 
‘ We don’t know how scien- 
tific this suggestion may be, but 
it has a plausible ring: Rear Adm 
Richard E Byrd urges that U S 
send surplus crops to Antarctic to 
be “deep frozen” against future 
“lean yrs.” 

Your barber isn’t just a garru- 
lous galoot. View him as a valid 
barometer of business conditions. 
An economic analyst points out 
that barbers, by noting elapsed 
time between haircuts, are among 
lst to forecast tough times. Yes, 
right now tonsorial trade is brisk. 

In ’52 nat’l election GOP had to 
spend huge sums to pre-empt 
choice ty time previously con- 
tracted. To avoid that costly error, 
they’ve already contracted for $2 
million worth of time in ’56. 
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Cet S764 — 


A young couple were giving their 
lst formal dinner party—-with a 
new maid. All went well until 
their shaggy airedale made an un- 
scheduled appearance in the din- 
ing room and began frolicking 
about disturbingly. The animal, 
promptly pursued, retreated under 
the table and stepped on the con- 
cealed bell. Dottie appeared 
promptly. She was told that the 
buzzer had buzzed in error. Next 
the master, retrieving his pet, in- 
advertently summoned the maid. 
Again she was dismissed with an 
explanation. Finally, with Prince 
securely locked in a bedroom, the 
meal progressed. Time came _ to 
summon Doitie in earnest. The 
hostess put her foot on the buzzer 
The swinging door opened wide 
enough to permit Dottie to poke 
her head roguishly thru and ask, 
“True or false?”—Montrealer. a 


“ ” 


A guy came home wearing a new 
hat. His wife said: “Where did 
you get that hat?” He said, “At a 


clearance sale.” She _ said, “No 
wonder they wanted to clear it 
out—it makes you look like an 


idiot.” He said, “I know it.” “Well, 
then,” she said, “why on earth did 
you buy it?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “when I 
put it on and looked at myself in 
the mirror I looked too stupid to 
argue with the clerk.”—OLLIE M 
James, Cincinnati Enquirer. b 
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eeesee 
ou can use 
I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
A S FLAUMENHAFT 


The students in an econom- 
ics class were having a little 
trouble understanding just how 
the gov’t supports farm prices. 
So the professor decided to 
spell it out thus: 

“The gov't is like a doting 
uncle who borrows or _ begs 
money to buy from his neph- 


ews stuff which he does not 
need, at prices higher than 
anyone else will pay, so that 


his nephews may operate at a 
profit and produce more goods 
he doesn’t need, to sell to him 
at prices higher than anyone 
else will pay.” 


ag 
a4 





“T hear that Ruth’s engaged to 
2nd lieutenant,” said Janice. 
“Actually,” purred Agnes, “I be- 


2 


lieve it’s her 3rd or 4th.”—Louwis- 
ville Courier-Jnl Mag. c 
A man was telling his son a 


bedtime story about an alligator 
It seems the alligator was creep- 
ing up behind a turtle with its 
mouth wide open. Finally it was 
within reach, but just as its great 
jaws were snapping shut, the tur- 
tle made a spring, jumped over a 
fence and escaped to the other 
side. 

“Why, Father,” said the boy, 
“how could a turtle jump over a 
fence?” 

“By gosh,” repl’d the father, “he 
had to!”—American Salesman. d 


For mo’s he had been her de- 
voted admirer. Now, at long last, 
he had coiliected up _ sufficient 
courage to ask the most momen- 
tous of all questions. 

“There are quite a lot of ad- 
vantages in being a bachelor,” he 
began, “but there comes a time 
when one longs for the compan- 
ionship of another being—a being 
who will regard one as perfect, as 
an ideal; whom one can treat as 
one’s absolute property; who will 
be kind and _ thoughtful when 
times are hard; who will share 
one’s joys and sorrows 

To his delight he saw a sympa- 
thetic gleam in her eyes. Then she 
nodded in agreement. “So you're 
thinking of buying a dog,” she 
said. “I think it’s a fine idea. Do 
let me help you choose one.”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. e 


“ ” 


” 


One businessman to another: 
“We're a non-profit organization. 
We didn’t mean to be, but we are.” 
—Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Co- 
operage Industries of America. f 


A young mother was at the 
Bronx Zoo with her son when she 
noted the monkeys were gambling 
at cards. Feeling this was setting 
a poor example for the children 
who visited the zoo, she accosted 
the attendant saying, “I never 
heard of such a thing. You had 
better hurry and break up the 
game.” “They’re doing no harm,” 
replied the attendant. “They’re 
only playing for peanuts.”—Read- 
ing Magazine, hm, Reading Co. g 


es 


Coag, 


Modesty is the art of so turning 
your back to praise that it’s handy 
to pat.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

The only relaxation some people 
get these days is waiting for the 
car ahead to make a left-hand 
turn.—DaN BENNETT. 

Most people today are interested 
in the higher things of life—wages. 
MAURICE SEITTER. 

It's difficult for men of differ- 
ent nations to work shoulder to 
shoulder when they carry a chip 
on one and a gun on the other.— 
ADRIAN ANDERSON. 

Whether he’s a man or a mouse, 
a girl’s best bait is a little cheese- 
cake.——D O FLYNN. 

The future tense of 
“dun” .—FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


“due” is 


A lot of folks believe they have 
the world by the tail, until they 
try to swing it. — P-K Sideliner, 
hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 

A man will go a long way to 
save his face. A woman just goes 
to the chemist’s shop. — Tit-Bits, 
London. 

“ ” 

One of the things that worry 
businessmen is the number of un- 
employed on the payroll_——Wood- 
men of the World Mag. 
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“Please remember,” said the 
irate female, “that I am a lady!” 
“Madam,” replied her acid male 


escort, “your secret is safe with 
me.” — Woodmen of the World 
Mag. h 


An Oriental gentleman who had 
just ret’d from a visit to the 
United States was telling friends 
about his trip: 

“You have all heard about the 
marvelous machines they have 
which do every conceivable job on 
farms, in factories, and even in 
the home. But imagine my sur- 
prise when, on making inquiries as 
to the local political situation in a 


certain community, I was told 
that it, too, was controlled by a 
machine!”—Wall St Jnl. i 

“How did you like the bishop’s 
sermon?” Mrs Smith asked her 
uusband on the way home from 
church. 


“Well, frankly,” he confessed, “I 
like our own minister better.” 

“Why is that?” his wife wanted 
to know. 

“It’s the words they use,” ex- 
plained Mr Smith. “Our minister 
says ‘In conclusion,’ and then he 
concludes. The bishop says ‘Last- 
ly,’ and he lasts."—United Evan- 
gelical Action. j 


“ ” 


They had searched in vain for a 
hotel room in the big city. “Well, 
mother,” he said wearily, “I guess 
we'll have to sleep in one of those 
night clubs, even if they do charge 
$5 for covers.”"—Kosmon Pioneer 
Bulletin. k 
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A justice of the peace owned a 
farm in Kansas that bordered on 
Missouri. One day he was sitting 
on the fence, built on the state 
line, watching his son and a hired 
hand engaging in a dispute which 
finally resulted in a fist fight 
“Boys,” shouted the justice, “in 
the name of the law of the state 
of Kansas and by virtue of my au- 
thority, I order you to desist.” 

Just then the fence rail broke, 
catapulting the justice into Mis- 
souri. As he picked himself up he 
called: “Give him hell, son; I just 
lost my jurisdiction!” FRANCES 
RODMAN. 1 


“ ” 


A lst-grade teacher was telling 
the children about different wild 
animals, and, in order to test their 


knowledge, she asked: “Now, who 
can tell me the name of an ani- 
mal that has horns and is very 


dangerous for us to get near?” 
Before she could call on any 
particular one, Bobby piped up 
enthusiastically, “I know, teacher 
—it’s a truck!”—Highways of Hap- 
piness. m 


«“ 


A man and a woman met at a 
party and during the conversa- 
tion, they discovered that they 
were both acquainted with a young 
couple who had just been married. 
As they talked about the young 
people, the man said: 

“Do you know if they discussed 
having children before they were 
married?” 

There was a strained silence for 
a long moment. Then the woman 
replied with a twinkle in her eye 

“Well, as I understand it,” she 
smiled, “the decision was not to 
have them until afterward.”—Dan 
BENNETT. n 





One of my 9th graders defined 
electricity as “a stream of elec- 
tricians running thru a _ wire.”’— 
THEODORE TOPOROWSKI, NEA Jnl. o 





Gina Lollobrigida’s husband, who 
is also her personal physician, ten- 
nis coach, and business manager, 
says he perjorms yet another 
chore: “When fans send her can- 
dy, I eat it.’—News item. 


Here is, indeed, the _ all-round 
spouse, 

A handy man around the house. 
Is Gina feeling slightly ill? 

He knows at once the proper pili. 
Does Gina need to practice lobs? 
He takes this on, with other jobs. 
Has Gina money to invest? 


He knows which stocks will pay 
the best. 

Ah, yes, he keeps her bank ac- 
count 

In splendid shape, and makes it 
mount, 


He keeps her teeling fit and young, 

He keeps her tennis racket strung, 

And, more important still, when 
fans 

Give Gina boxes, bags, and cans 

Of candy, he (who can’t be 
beaten) 


Sees to it that the stuff is eaten. 


Oh, lucky Gina, blest her fate, 

Possessed of such an _ all-round 
mate, 

Who, munching, 
the shelf 

By eating all the sweets himself, 

Thus keeping Gina as he found 
her, 

While he, the 
grows rounder. 


crunching, clears 


all-round mate, 


Sacha Guitry, the gentleman of 
the old school, was recently asked 
which outstanding qualities could 
be expected of a “man of the 
world.” 

“Only assured the actor 
seriously, “the ability to mix drinks 
and the ability to keep his women 


two,” 


friends apart from one another.”— 
Revue, Munich (QvuorE transla- 
tion). p 


A lecturer was describing the ef- 
tects of continuous indulgence in 
the use of alcohol. He mentioned 
a case in which a man had drunk 
to excess for a number of yrs and 
wes so saturated with alcoholic 
fumes that one night when he was 
blowing out a candle his breath 
took fire, causing his death. 

One of the audience said that 
he wished to thank the lecturer 
for having saved his life. 

“How have I saved your life?” 
asked the speaker. 

“How?” repl’d the man. “No 
more candles for me. I’m going 
all-electric.”—Tit-Bits, London. 4q 


“ ” 


An Indian petitioned a judge of 
an Arizona court to give him a 
shorter name. “What is your name 
now?” asked the judge. 

“Chief Screeching Train Whis- 
tle,” said the Indian. 

“And to what do you wish to 
shorten it?” asked the judge. The 


Indian folded his arms majesti- 
cally and grunted, “Toots.”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. r 
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Que tlle 


Louis (“Satchmo”) ARMSTRONG, 
hot trumpet player, contemplating 
a trip to Russia: “I figure our lit- 
tle ol’ two-beat music might make 
them Russian cats thaw out a 
little.” 1-Q-t 

MARTINE CAROL, French movie 
star: “One of the nicest things 
about being a blonde is that peo- 
ple don’t expect you to make con- 
versation.” 2-Q-t 

JOHN T O'BRIEN, Chicago, ans’g 
judge’s query as to why he stole a 
car: “I had been drinking and I 


was too drunk to risk driving my 
3-Q-t 


Weus of 


own car.” 





SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Edited by ALICE JAcoBs 


Here are some things to gladden 
the hearts of any sportsmen on 
your Christmas list. First, a tele- 
scope for outdoorsmen, star gazers, 
or birdwatchers is a turret adap- 
ter for mounting to 3 eyepieces of 
veriable power. There is a device 
to hold the telescope on an auto 
window or tripod; and there is also 
a twin mount for aligning 2 of the 
’scopes to make binoculars. 

Sportsmen can do their own 
weather forecasting with the Guest 
Weathercaster, published by Guest 
Products Corp’n. This weather 
guide is made up like a_ book, 
with a dial composed of 4 con- 
centric disks on its front cover. 
When disks are set to correspond 


NOTE here items of special 
File QUOTE for future reference. 


interest in this issue ——— 
Use comprehensive Index, 


to existing conditions of wind, bar- 
ometric pressure and sky, they give 
user a key number. User then con- 
sults a table inside the book, and 
finds weather forecast. (We think 
it would be simpler to look out the 
window.) Also included is useful 
gen’l information on the various 
factors that influence weather. 

Finally, there’s a wearable flash- 
light which weighs only 4%% ounc- 
es. It can be worn around neck, on 
the chest, or on the head. Sports- 
men’s plastic flashlight is almost 
square, comes equipped with a 
compass, or with a magnet to 
hold flies and hooks. It operates 
on 2 standard batteries. 


issued each 6 months 


A ring binder holding 52 issues of QUOTE is available at $2.00 postpaid. 








